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... has many possibilities 


Biock Printing is It can be 


| practically applied fo illustrations,’greeting cards, 
r, decorative prints, programs, and similar projects. 


These quality mediums assure you of success: 
; Everyday Art Papers, and “Prang’’ Tempera or 
| “Prang” Powder Tempera. Beautiful results can 
be yours for the trial. 


nite won ve 


lem & Idea sheet ‘Block Printing in 
Two or More Colors”, sending 5c for 
mailing. Also information on Linoleum 
Blocks ready for cufting. 
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“DAWN” Block Print By OSCAR GALGIANI 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


— 509-609 HAVES AVENUE. SANDUSKY, OHIO - 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY _ 
11G NEW MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO - SANTA FE BUILDING, DALLAS, TEXAS 4 
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in ARI Sheldon Chene LOOK 
Y good color FORA 
educational SAMPLE 
EARLY REVIEWS well selected HERE 
many schools 
DINO FERRARI (N. Y. Times): Cheney’s book . . . the of aintin 
most searching, comprehensive and stimulating survey of modern p ‘ g 

art we have had the good fortune so far to read ... there is many subjects 

ample evidence in "EXPRESSIONISM IN ART’ that he has ‘seen’ e e 

and digested a tremendous lot of material . . . we are genuinely christmas ideas 


grateful to him for the illuminating, vital contribution he makes 


to our understanding and appreciation of art!’’ 
J. W. LANE (N. Y. Sun): “Mr. Cheney’s book is about as com- be a4 e 
plete an acceunt of the organ-stops on which the intelligent or the 


sophisticated, modern painter may play. Mr. Cheney also includes 


2M for good measure the dance, sculpture, architecture and the theatre 

. . « @ very handsome book!’’ ELEMENTARY HIGH 
c SAN FRANCISCO ARGONAUT: “Tt is by all odds the finest 
book of its kind yet printed in America—lucid, authoritative, up- Hy a W R 


to-date and well-mannered. The work is impressively documented 


. and accurately indexed. It will recommend itself as required 
reading wherever contemporary culture is a subject of study. 


One is already beginning to find it on well-informed bookshelves!’’ 


With 205 Illustrative Plates. | A R T A P P R 3 C | Al | O N 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
i HALF-LEATHER OR CLOTH BOUND (BOXED) $5.00 


FINE ART FOR ONE CENT 


By the Same Author (in uniform binding): 
> Instructors’ Text 


"A PRIMER OF MODERN ART" Available for | MADONN: 


Two Cents Each 


4 LIVERIGHT PUB. CORP., Rm. 207, 20 S. 3rd St., Columbus, O. DES | S N PUB L | S H | N S C OMPA N Y Mh 
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In our present state of affairs—social, economic and educational—an interest in the crafts is sweeping the 
country as never before which is beginning to excite the interest of socially aware citizens. It is the problem 
of the teacher, the the artist, the artisan and the industrialist to seek the answers to such frequently asked 
questions as the following: |. Are the crafts as taught and practiced now, in general, doing more harm 
than good? 2. Is this participation in the arts and crafts of such a nature that the all-important abilities 
™ to experiment, to grow in appreciation and to live an increasingly richer life, are being hampered? 3. As 
far as the individual is concerned, is recreation or amusement of a certain sort the only objective? 4. Is it 
sufficient merely to provide busy work and keep the individual's mind engaged in a mild form of entertain- 
ment? Obviously there must be those who are satisfied with this type of activity and can see nothing 
further to do but "have fun doing it." 
There is one school of thought among those keenly attuned to the possibilities of this industrial age which 
has much confidence in the possibilities of the machine as a tool of unlimited powers when in the hands of 
understanding, creative minded workmen. To this group there may seem to be little good derived from 
time spent in handicraft activities. There may be a feeling here that it is wrong to emphasize production by 
the hand or simple tools when the machine can produce great quantity in a very short time. This attitude 


overlooks the matter of the mental and emotional make-up of the individual and what is taking place there 

to produce a happier and better member of society. Is there any chance that a broad experience of the 
® right kind, with basic materials, their properties, and constructions suited to purpose, may fit one to cope 
i with problems of machine production? 
™ These are serious matters for solution, and yet up to the present time they have all been skimmed over most 
casuatly. Educators, especially those concerned with youth and his unfolding, have the responsibility of 
producing well-rounded growth of powers and creative thinking, appreciation and skills necessary to further 
growth and social adjustments. The live educator expects that any activity worthy of the individual's time 
and energy will lead on to some more significant activity. In other words it must be far more than a mere 
manual process or a chance for exhibitionism. To the artist concerned, there must exist in the result of craft 
activity some evidence of developing aesthetic ability. Obviously this may not mean an object which is in 
itself a finished work of art, but a manifestation to some degree; a creative attitude and an ever-increasing 
ability to objectify finer feelings in material form. There must be greater understanding of the use of ma- 
terials to aesthetic ends. 
To the person concerned with the timely problem of producing quantity with aesthetic merit by modern 
machine methods, craft experiences may teach much. Here he may see how basic principles of art may be’ 
arrived at through experiences beginning with the simple processes and growing to the complex. The crafts 
offer incomparable opportunity to discover, to experiment with the real signifiance of functionaism, suit- 
ability of structure and materials to purpose; to arrive at an understanding of unity, and all of its implica- 
im tions in the direction of elements of design, decorations, and so forth. Arrived at in this manner, the re- 
Mm sult becomes a part of the individual's life. This kind of insight forms the basis of understanding necessary 
to control mass production worthy of Society's growing tast. It will do something, no doubt to discourage 
such practices, familiar to everyone in the past, of furnishing interiors with linoleum made to look like stone, 
plaster light fixtures which are finished to resemble metal, sheet iron radiator covers which take on a ma- 
mogany grain and textile upholstery which can scarcely be distinguished from leather. 


It would seem that the American buying Public has improved in its taste. Proper functioning of craft ex- 
prience should lead to greater improvement, raise the standard of aesthetic understanding, individually and 
collectively. 

In this issue appear various pages devoted to a wide range of craftsmanship. In the pottery of Littlefield, 
Bogatay, Baggs, Harder and Gregory, a high degree of artistry is shown. In some of the work of students 
and young children a move in the right direction of artistic understanding is shown. We. hope that in mak- 
fm ing Christmas objects, this year will see more effort than ever on the part of those in the lead to create not! 
fm only really joyous things but honesty and temperance as well. 

mm Our holiday number last year, devoted to the American Decorative Arts, was so popular that we are to make 
our forthcoming December issue pursue that intensely interesting subject still further, with great variety of 
articles, numerous large illustrations and artistic composition. Our subscribers may order extra copies in 
advance at no additional cost. The price to non-subscribers will be seventy-five cents. It will make a 
splendid number with which to begin a gift subscription, for every American will want a copy in his library. 
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CRECHE 


The compelling centrality and unity of com- 
position in this ceramic nativity group is 
emphasized by the inward movement of the 
modeled figures that surround the Christ 
Chidl. It was made at Hull House, Chicago, 
under the direction of Myrtle M. French. 
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MECHANIZATION 
PERSPECTIVE 


Mechanized America presents to the artist an en- 
vironment pregnant with aesthetic potentialities. The 


§ creative material she offers are the most fascinating 


and exciting ever to confront the designer. 

Modern man, through science, has upset old concepts 
of time and space and has thrust a new landscape, 
new interests, new standards—even a new vocabulary 
—upon himself. Changed instruments and changed 
physical conditions have effected a changed psychology 
and changed social relationships. 

A larger, more comprehensive life engulfs this mod- 
ern man. Life, as well as instruments, being more 
complex than ever before, man has been forced to re- 
spond to his environment in a more complex and sen- 
sitive manner. 

The necessity of responding to the changed environ- 
ment, of adapting himself to the Machine Age, is being 
met by that man whose highest function is to express 
in lasting form the social, economic and political 
forces of his time. This man, the artist, is educating 
and adapting himself and his work to the times. He 
must do so if this work is to possess any vital meaning 
whatsoever. Being the most sensitive of men to phy- 
sical aspects, everywhere, but especially in the indus- 
trial centers, where the change has been more complete, 
he is finding himself exhilarated by his native subject- 
matter, by American realities. With such raw mate- 
rials lying at his feet and towering above his head it 
should not be hard to change, to adjust and to educate 
himself. But it has been. When he does at last emo- 
tionally realize the America of skyscrapers and fac- 
tories and telegraph poles, there will come that great 
American art for which the cultural world is waiting. 
And when this art emerges from the indecisions and 
flounderings of to-day and to-morrow, one of its most 
important characteristics will be the new perspective. 

This perspective is here, now. It has arrived very 
naturally, painlessly penetrating the changing mind 
of man by means of his changing vision. It is a prod- 
uct of the machine, which brought in its wake a phe- 
nomena] transformation in physical aspects. 

A new attitude of mind has made the way easy for 
the coming of the new perspective. The expansion of 
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EVOLVES 


By EMILY FARNHAM 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


interests and intellectual horizons which resulted from 
the introduction of the air-plane and the radio to the 
life of man caused an indifference to and shelving of 
precedence and an openness of mind and questioning 
attitude that permitted of great mental growth. Along 
with this indifference to the past there arose a toler- 
ance for and belief in the present, a readiness to adapt 
ideas, thoughts and concepts to new physical condi- 
tions. Such a remarkable intellectual adaptiveness 
being characteristic of the twentieth century mind in 
America, and the skyscraper and the air-plane being 
commonplace experiences of man, it was invariable 
that a new perspective should arise. 

America is the land of the skyscraper and the air- 
plane. The American man has become accustomed to 
viewing the terra firma of his country from the hun- 
dredth story of a skyscraper and from an air-plane 
four thousand feet in the air. Looking over the side 
of the cockpit he has seen landscape in oblique compo- 
sitions that would have enraptured El Greco and de- 
lighted Rembrandt, and from such unusual view- 
points as would have sorely tried the academic teachers 
of perspective had they attempted to give recipes for 
them all in their books on “Rules for Perspective’’. 

America is not only the heavenly land of the sky- 
scraper and the air-plane she is the terrestial land of 
an amazing industrial development. Industrial dis- 
tricts, enrichened by such beautiful landscape elements 
as factory buildings, grain elevators, smoke stacks and 
trains, color the American scene. The machine itself, 
designed simply and compactly for the sake of economy 
and practicality, presents the sensitive eye with formal 
relationships and splendid, simple forms such as are 
difficult to isolate in nature, but which here appear in 
steel and iron to further glorify the aesthetic aspect 
of the twentieth century. 

A prominent characteristic of the new landscape is 
a rhythm that appears elsewhere in modern music. It 
is the result of American comprehensive thought, mass 
production and portentous execution. Due to the equal- 
ity of distance between the objects concerned in this 
visual rhythm and their usual likeness in color and 
shape, the rhythm is generally monotonous, but de- 
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EAR TH WARD 


The modern photographer thrills even 
the most sophisticated eye with verti- 
cals convergent plunging into the earth. 
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Some old devices in a 
new guise—the serpen- 
tine line and a diminish- 
ing sequence of cylindri- 
cal forms as caught by 
the camera of Mar- 
garet Bourke-White. 


lightfully so. In this pleasureable character it may be 
likened to the rhythm which proceeds from the drum- 
beats of the savage, with their equality of spacing and 
similarity of tone. Thus in our visual enjoyment of 
the twentieth century scene with its skyscrapers pre- 
senting window and inter-space rhythms, rows of 
grain elevators, miles of telegraph poles and sequences 
of transmission tubes, we find a close kinship to the 
auditory enjoyment of the savage in his tom-tom. 

Industrial repetition of mass, space, color and line, 
the simple and beautiful forms of mechanical elements, 
and the new point of view brought by the air-plane 
and the skyscraper have infinitely increased photo- 
graphic possibilities. The photographic artist, ably 
seizing upon the rhythmic element of the modern scene 
and upon the new forms and point of view, has created 
for posterity a significant expression of his age. And 
in his isolation of the modern scene by means of the 
eye of the camera, design has been a very powerful 
element. 

Painting, ever conscious of the supreme importance 


of design and lately conscious of the importance of 
sincere expression, must find in the new American 
landscape a great mine of artistic potentiality. Within 
this mine the American painter is standing unaware, 
tainted with European influence, not fully compre- 
hending, not ably seeing. He has, indeed, exerted his 
adaptive faculties in labeling obsolete and unnecessary 
the horizon line and vanishing points of the academic 
perspective. Certain painters have taken important 
strides along this path. However, the disregard of the 
old perspective rules, though an important indication 
of the intellectual trend of the times, is superficial, 
just as is the employment of typical American subject- 
matter in an attempt to force an American art. The 
painter will have to realize the mine of potentialities 
that lies in America far more profoundly than he has 
yet before the great, sincere American art emerges. 
Educators have been forced to throw away their 
perspective books and adapt themselves to the change. 
How could a teacher convince a class of air-plane en- 
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The central group at the 
Robineau Memorial Exhibit 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL ROBINEAU 


MEMORIAL 


This is the fourth Robineau Memorial Ceramic Ex- 
hibition. The first was only open to the potters of 
New York State—the last three have been national. 
Because I have been in Syracuse, iti has been conven- 
ient to have me on the Jury each of these years. This 
intimate contact with each succeeding show has been 
interesting. Each year the show has become more 
truly national and with entries from a much wider ter- 
ritory. From year to year the average quality aesthet- 
ically and in workmanship improves. So also does the 
variety in methods of approach and in techniques used. 
Because of the better quality each year, it has been 
possible for the Jury to be more drastic in its judging. 
It is no longer the case that four or five dominate the 
show, but that interesting examples come in from 
everywhere and in ever increasing numbers. 

The other two jurors have changed each year and 
they have been picked from among those prominent in 
the art world. The difference in their point of view 
has constantly varied. The Jury this year was con- 
servative and yet modern in its point of view. In 
about half of the entries, the expressions of criticism 


By GUY COWAN 


were constantly “gift shoppe” or “Wiener Werkstatte”. 
It was thought that the work characterized by either 
of these expressions was sufficiently condemned. 

There were many expressions of earnest approval 
about the figure “Native Woman” by Paul Bogatay 
which won first prize. This figure of a native Indian 
woman is such an unpretentious, wholesome, honest 
interpretation, with nothing forced, that it represents 
qualities which all good art work ought to have. 

The pottery of Edgar Littlefield has much of these 
same worthwhile qualities, simple shapes, plastic in 
form, and decoration thoroughly legitimate in the me- 
dium of stoneware clay. The color of the round vase 
is gorgeous and its texture pleasant to the feel. 

The group of vases by Arthur Baggs is typical of 
his thorough knowledge of form and his ability to 
develop fine rich color in his glazes. 

Mr. Harder’s group of high temperature glazes 
formed a new note which has been lacking in former 
exhibitions. His forms are good, the decorations ap- 
propriate and the texture reminescent of the fine field 
so common in good Chinese ceramics. 
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This group by Edgar 
Littlefield was awarded 
the first prize. The large 
plate is glazed with 
crackled white. The vase 
is banded with black a 
under a copper blue a 
glaze. The prize was the & 
onation of the Onon- a 
daga Pottery in Syracuse. 4 


SECOND 


PRIZE 


The second prize was 
awarded to Arthur Baggs 
for this group of five 
vases glazed in semi- 
matt of copper blue. It 
was the donation of 
the Onondaga Hotel in 
Syracuse, New York, 
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NATIVE WOMAN 


This figure by Paul Bogatay was awarded 
the first prize for Ceramic Sculpture. It 
is glazed in rich tones of red, brown and 
black. The prize donated by the Board of 
Trustees, Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 


re 


KANSAS MADONNA 


This group by Waylande Gregory was 
awarded first honorable mention. It is a 
unique group of unglazed terra cotta. 
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The entries from California also struck quite a new 
note and made a distinct addition to the show. The 
works by Sorcha Boru were examples of good sculp- 
ture and pottery and had the additional fine quality of 
being amusing without in any way losing their quali- 
ties of fine art expression. 

As in preceding shows, Waylande Gregory had sev- 
eral very excellent ceramic sculptures. His ‘Kansas 
Madonna” was very much admired as being very sound 
in its sculptural forms and good design qualities. 

The experiment was tried this year to add selected 
groups of industrial ceramics. The stimulating forms 
of utility exemplified in the technical glassware from 
Corning Glass Co. and the high tension insulators from 
the General Electric Co. made a very pleasing contrast 
to the other wares exhibited whose intention was pri- 
marily that of decoration. 

Additional exhibits are shown by Onondaga Pottery 
Co. and the Pass & Seymour Co. All of these firms 
are located in New York state and since the experi- 
ment has proven quite satisfactory, it is hoped that in 
Subsequent years it will be possible to open up the 
exhibition to all of the large ceramic industries. 

Several of our good potters and ceramic sculptors 
are missing in the show. Had they entered work of 
the quality of last year or of an improved quality such 
as was true of the show as a whole, the entire exhibi- 
tion would have been infinitely beyond those of the 
past. It is to be hoped that such omissions will not 
occur in succeeding years. 

Two new factors have entered the situation for these 
annual exhibitions which increase its influence nation- 
ally. The first of these is the securing by Miss Olmsted 
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THIRD 
PRIZE 


Charles Harder was 
awarded the _ third 
prize for this group 
of high-fire wares. 


of the interest of the College Art Association in con- 
verting the exhibition into a travelling show which 
will be on the road through the whole winter of 
1935-36. The show is booked for a number of mu- 
seums, the dates of which are to be announced later. 
The second factor is that the American Ceramic 
Society has recognized this as the national ceramic 
exhibition and will hold in Syracuse October 25-26 a 
convention of the Art Division. It is hoped that 
through these influences increasing facilities will be 
given to the ceramic artists and to the public over the 
whole country. The potters will be helped in getting 
a greater income out of their work and by this accom- 
plishment the general public will take a more intelli- 
gent and wider interest in ceramic art. 


Miss Anna W. Olmsted of the Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts should be congratulated on this exhibition 
and should be highly commended for the very fine 
work she has been doing for four years in stimulating 
interest in ceramics. 


Following is a telegram from Richard F. Bach of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts, chairman of 
the Jury: 


“May I recommend as chairman of the jury, that 
my fellow members Carl Walters ceramist and Guy 
Cowan of the Onondaga Pottery be granted special 
commendation for their entries in the 4th exhibi- 
tion. As jurymen they are not eligible for award or 
even honorable mentions. But I feel that the quality of 
their work merits special notice and suggest to you as 
director of the museum that such recognition be 
granted these artist designers at the opening. 
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HIGH SCHOOL BLOCK PRINTING 


Blockprinting is included in the freshman year of 
the general art courses at Morgan Park High School 
because it offers still another means for creative ex- 
pression which is interesting to the pupil and there- 
fore begets enthusiasm, and at the same time presents 
many opportunities to study and observe art funda- 
mentals. The tools and equipment are intriguing and 
challenge the student to try his skill at creating tex- 
tural and shaded effects in this new medium. The 
value of the blocks makes him feel the necessity for 
first making a design worthy of his materials and 
efforts. Finally the printing process itself gives him 
a chance to experiment. He notices the effects of more 
ink or less ink, of more pressure or less pressure, of 
rough or smooth printing surface, and the intelligent 
use of this knowledge affords another outlet for ex- 
pression. The fundamentals of proportion, rhythm, 
arrangement of subject and of values, in fact compo- 
sition in general, can be studied either directly or in- 
directly in the design part of the procedure and are 
made more vital because they are related to a special 
and vital problem. 

Blockprinting is adaptable to many types of work, 
too. Decorative cover designs for pamphlets or pro- 
grams, or illustrations for school publications such as 
the annual, the nawspaper or the magazine, can be 
made effectively and inexpensively in this way. Some 
student activity or some favorite story can be retold in 
pictures. Drapes, ascot scarfs, handkerchiefs or ties 
can be made by blockprinting on cloth, or decorative 
panels to be hung on walls and printed either on paper 
or cloth. 

There is also a wide range of subject material, for 
many departments in the school offer inspirations— 
the insect collections, bird study and the aquarium in 
the zoology rooms, the interest aroused in plant life 
by the botany department, or in types of architecture 
by the history and mechanical drawing teachers. His- 
torical costumes make an appropriate problem. Each 
student may choose a period or country and do the 
research work required for his design. Published in 
booklet form this makes a worth while record of the 
work of the entire class for each member of the group 
to treasure. 

There is much material available on how to make 
blockprints, and there are many methods advocated. 
The procedure outlined here is one which has been 
adapted to our particular needs, conditions, and equip- 
ment, and since ours is an average art room with 
average conditions and equipment, this method may 
be helpful to others. 
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By CLARIBEL SHEEHY 


MORGAN PARK HIGH SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


To present the problem and create interest and en- 
thusiasm, an exhibit of blockprints that have been 
made by former students or by professionals, or both, 
should be hung, or if time or space makes this impossi- 
ble, they could be shown. Along with this, the tools 
and equipment may be displayed. With a short ex- 
planation of how the work is done this usually is suf- 
ficient to create a desire to make some. Discussion 
about purposes and subjects is now in order, and 
usually suggestions roll in by the dozens. As far as 
possible, each child should be allowed to make the 
kind of blockprint or use the subject he or she desired. 
If the class is small enough to make individual help 
practical, this can be done. However, in large classes 
(ours average 35) it is wiser to choose one type of 
blockprint and subjects that are similar, as help and 
advice can then be given to the class as a whole in 
class criticisms, etc. 

After the purpose of our blockprint and our sub- 
ject has been decided upon, several days are spent 
making charcoal or brush and ink sketches, or in doing 
research work in the museum or library, at the 
aquarium or the zoo. As the student becomes more 
and more familiar with his subject, he sees more possi- 
bilities for design, and his design ability is not hin- 
dered by his lack of ability to draw. His choice of 
position and arrangement of his subject is not limited 
by his inability to make it the way he wants it. 

Time allotted to this type of work varies with dif- 
ferent groups, in fact should vary with individuals 
but here again conditions must be considered, and we 
move on to the next step at the psychological moment, 
just before interest wanes. 

This is when we make our designs and the new 
problems involved rejuvenate enthusiasm. The first 
thing to consider is the size of the blocks as our de- 


signs must conform to these. Then we must plan 


how many colors we may use. Beginning classes 
should use the simplest arrangement, which is one 
color printed on a lighter color. In more advanced 
classes several colors may be used, one block being 
cut for each color. If one block is to be used, we make 
our designs with brush and India ink on white paper 
or better still, with white tempera paint on black 
paper. If several colors are to be used, we make the 
same number of flat tones in charcoal and later put 
in some detail. 

The mechanical process of transferring design to 
block has infinite variety. We find it best to repaint 
the design on the block with India ink, reversing the 

See Page 36 
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The new Snowflake ware. 
An embossed shape _in- 
spired by snowflake motifs. 
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Java, decorated on the 
new Embassy shape. It 
is designed to fit mod- 


eled panels and 
comes in coffee brown 
and mint green. 


The four sets shown 
were designed by Vik- 
tor Schreckengost for 
the American Limoges 
China Company 
in Sebring, Ohio. 
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When the first New England missionaries set sail 
for the Hawaiian Islands in 1819, little did the handful 
of women in the party dream that one of their first 
tasks in the islands would be to teach the chiefesses 
and their attendants to sew patchwork blocks. 

And still less did they imagine that from this casual 
and humble beginning would be developed the now 
much prized Hawaiian quilt, as distinctive in design as 
their own Colonial quilts and just as characteristic of 
the times of their origin and the personality of their 
makers. 

The beauty of Hawaii, its flowers and landscapes 
and legends, are told in its quilts, whose development 
is closely linked with 19th century history of these 
mid-Pacific isles. 

Both the designs and colorings of Hawaiian quilts 
are bold as compared to those of Colonial quilts, just 
as the Hawaiian nature is carefree and joyous as 
compared with the cold austerity of New England. 

Hawaiian quilts are not patchwork, but applique 
work. They are distinguished by their all-over pat- 
tern, as contrasted with the repetition of block pat- 
terns so characteristic of New England quilts. The 
entire design is cut in one piece from material which 
has been folded three times. The design radiates from 
the center, usually with a long arm reaching to each 
of the four corners and a shorter arm pointing to the 
center of the sides and of the top and bottom. Of 
course, in more elaborate designs, the arm may be 
broken irregularly. 

The Hawaiians of old were fastidious as to their 
bedding. They split the long dried leaves of the hala 
(pandanus) into narrow strips and wove them into 
fine mats, which they piled up, layer upon layer, for 
their beds. For a coverlet, they often used pieces of 
tapa, made from the pounded bark of the tree and 
decorated with native dyes. 

Thus it was that the Hawaiians were willing pupils 
of quilting, and found it only a step to substitute quilts 
for tapa cloth—and later to adapt their old tapa cloth 
designs to their quilts. 

The missionary women undertook to clothe the na- 
tive women, who hitherto had obtained their only 
knowledge of the dress of the women of the outside 
world from the explorers and traders who had touched 
their shore. The traders had brought bolts of fine 
materials from China and other countries to Hawaii, 
but the Hawaiian women, ignorant of how dresses 
were fashioned from the cloth, sometimes resorted to 
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the expedient of spreading the bolt of cloth ati length 
on the ground, then lying down and rolling over and 
over, until the entire material, many layers thick, was 
wound about them. 

When the missionary women landed (indeed, even 
before they landed, for the chiefesses went out in 
canoes to board the brig Thaddeus and meet the new- 
comers), the Hawaiian women clamored for clothes 
like the visitors’. The missionary women set to work 
with a will. The fastest way to dress the Hawaiians— 
who, tradition says, often weighed as much as 300 
pounds—was to use the full width of the cloth, sewing 
up the edges to make the side seams a shapeless 
Mother Hubbard. The costume known as the holoku 
was thus established as the native dress and it is worn 
by some Hawaiian women to this very day. 


All this was to have an influence on quilt design. 
The mode of making the holoku left few pieces for 
patches. Cutting new materials into tiny pieces to be 
sewed together again for patchwork seemed a useless 
waste of time. So the Hawaiian women, accustomed 
to designing tapa cloth, evolved the patterns which. 
make their quilts distinctly their own. 


Hawaiian quilts have come to be notable not only 
for their design but also for their method of quilting. 
The quilting designs first were composed of parallel 
lines or rectangles, but later the quilting tended to 
follow the applique pattern, thus emphasizing the de- 
sign and adding to the unity of the quilt. 


The method of making the quilt means that in the 
true design there are only two colors, the pattern color 
and the background color. In some variations of the 
original designs a third color is introduced, but few 
Hawaiian quilts have more than three. 


Hawaii is a land of bright colors, and it is to be 
expected that the gayest of hues—and sometimes even 
a violent clash of combinations—should be used in 
their quilts. Turkey red applique on a white back- 
ground was perhaps the favorite color combination of 
old, and it still is popular. The bright orange of royal 
feather cloaks, the green of tropical verdure, and deep 
purple are also often used for both applique and back- 
ground. More subdued colors have been used in recent 
years to harmonize with bedroom furnishings. 

Never since it was introduced a century ago has the 
art of quilting died out among the Hawaiians. There 
is scarcely a family with native blood today which 
does not have its collection of fine quilts, some of them 
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made, perhaps, by a grandmother or great grand- 
mother and carefully preserved through the years. 

But there have been three times when quilt making 
has been given special impetus. 

One was when the little Prince of Hawaii was born 
in 1858. His birth was the occasion for the making 
of many quilts to be presented to the baby heir ap- 
parent, and women vied with one another to originate 
the most beautiful designs for his quilts. 

Another revival came at the time of the overthrow 
of the Hawaiian monarchy in the last decade of the 
19th century, the establishment of the kingdom of 
Hawaii, and finally the annexation of the islands to 
the United States and the organization of a territorial 
government. 

Royalists, fearing that they might never again be 
allowed to display the seal and flag of the kingdom, 
save in the privacy of their bedrooms, evolved a pat- 
tern which is truly Hawaiian even though it differs 
from the typical design. It is known as “Ku’u Hae 
Aloha” (My Beloved Flag) and features the red, white 
and blue of the Hawaiian flag, which was a combina- 
tion of the banners of England and the United States. 

At a recent quilt show at the Honolulu Academy of 
Arts, more than a score of these quilts were shown. 
Each had the Hawaiian coat of arms in the center and 
the Hawaiian flag along each edge, but no two were 
alike in every detail. 

The third revival of Hawaiian quilting has come in 
recent years, together with the revival of quilting in- 
terest elsewhere in the United States. Island residents 
of other than Hawaiian blood, somewhat ignorant of 
Hawaiian quilts before, have become enthusiastic over 
them and have placed them in their own homes. Tour- 


LEI MAMO QUILT 


ists have purchased quilts as artistic souvenirs of their 
visit in Honolulu. The territorial department of pub- 
lic instruction has started classes in Hawaiian quilting. 

The Honolulu Academy of Arts, always eager to 
stimulate Polynesian arts, has done much to further 
the interest and, in cooperation with the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin, has sponsored an annual quilt show. 
These shows have been revelations of the beauty of 
Hawaiian quilts of the past and the present. 

An interesting quilt owned by the academy and 
showing missionary influence is the pictorial repre- 
sentation of the banishment of Adam and Eve from 
the Garden of Eden. Another owned by the academy 
depicts an old Hawaiian legend. One loaned for the 
1935 show also told an ancient legend and was made 
by a Hawaiian man more than three generations 
ago. 

Another interesting quilt loaned for one of the shows 
was a patchwork quilt containing pieces of a court 
dress which had once belonged to Queen Liliuokalani, 
last queen of the islands, and recalled the story that 
the queen, in her brief imprisonment following her 
overthrow, had whiled away her time making quilts. 
She had not, however, followed the designs origi- 
nated by her people, but had returned to the Colonial 
crazy-quilt patterns, making “friendship quilts’ whose 
pieces were from dresses owned by her loyal sup- 
porters. 

Such quilts attracted interest in the shows, but they 
were not typical. The real Hawaiian quilts were those 
which emphasized Hawaii’s love of flowers, of the 
beauties of nature, and of the members of the royal 
family. 

See Page 36 
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Perched on a step-ladder in front of the University 
of Colorado’s Little Theatre, F. C. Trucksess, Profes- 
sor of Fine Arts at the university, has just completed 
a mural of painted concrete representing “‘The Tradi- 
tions of the Theatre’. Executed in low relief and 
architecturally conventionalized, it dominates the fa- 
cade yet blends with the surrounding campus. 

The mural was painted at the request of the De- 
partment of English Literature of the university 
which, through its director, George F. Reynolds, spon- 
sors all university dramatics. 

The six figures which comprise the mural represert 
great periods in theatre development—the whole com- 
Position being dominated by Hamlet who typifies the 
Elizabethan theatre. At his side Harlequin recalls 
the Italian “Commedia del arte;” to the left the Greek 
drama is represented by a tragic actor at whose side 
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A mural panel in 
concrete made by 
Professor Trucksess. 


CONCRETE 
MURAL 


By MURIEL V. SIBELL 


ASSOC. POF. FINE ARTS 
UNIV. OF COLORADO 


stands a Chinese figure, symbolic of the Oriental stage. 
The remaining two figures represent the present thea- 
tre—the mechanistic marionette symbolizing the me- 
chanistic stage and the modern man the realistic 
theatre. He faces the others and therefore surveys all 
drama. 

The color is strong but controlled, only black, white, 
grey and red being used. In rhythmic pattern, inter- 
pretation and architectural scale it is a most pleasing 
asset to the theatre. 

To withstand rain and sand storms, dry color mixed 
with cement and water was used and the painting and 
slight modelling done while the cement was wet. 

Mr. Trucksess, the artist, is a graduate of Yale and 
is especially interested in mural decoration. He has 
painted two other murals at the University of Colo- 
rado and several others in Colorado and the east. 
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SHADOW PLAYS 
TEACH ART APPRECIATION 


A Unit in Eighth Grade Art 
Appreciation of Architecture 


“Art Appreciation”—a very much mis-understood 
term! Even in these days the Art Appreciation period 
is still considered, in many schools, as a time for the 
perusal and discussion of famous paintings and sclup- 
ture—a thing of museums instead of everyday life. 

We are allotted one hour a week in the eighth grade 
for Art Appreciation. When this was given to us I 
considered it a great boon for the majority of our 
children will go on to high school and through it, 
without ever again coming into contact with Art teach- 
ing. They will approach the time in their lives when 
they will be called upon to consume “Art” without any 
preparation except the comparatively few hours spent 
in “drawing” classes in the first eight grades. 

I want my pupils to have an “awareness” of Art, 
not only to have an understanding of “Museum Ob- 
jects.” I want them to realize that “Art” is near to 
them, in fact, all around them—on the breakfast table 
plate, the cereal carton, the rug on the floor, the paper 
on the wall, the pattern of the dress or tie, the design 
of the home, the school, the library—and that they 
cannot escape contact with the product of some artist. 
I should like to have them feel that they have a 
power to dictate the future of American Art because of 
this intimate contact which they have with it. I want 
the boy who feels that “Art is nothing to him” to real- 
ize that it will be vital to him to understand the “Art” 
he has to buy and how he can improve this Art by 
intelligent choice. 

This unit was accomplished in one hour a week in 
an eighteen week term. 

AIMS: General—To help the pupil to a greater ap- 
preciation of architecture. 

Specific—To open the pupil’s eye to the architectural 
forms in his own city. To help the pupil to see thar 
architecture expresses the life and thought of the peo- 
ple of any age. To help him to realize that each age 
and people have a specific and different need and a dif- 
ferent set of architectural materials for expressing 
this need, and also to help him see that these new 
materials should show in the forms of architecture 
developed in that age. 

Approach Procedure—(Just a note here to say that 
approach procedures are very important. They must 
be “alive’”—something which will catch the interest of 
even the most indifferent pupil.) For the approach 
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By BLANCHE HUTTO 


FOREST PARK SCHOOL 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


to this unit I used an excursion. We secured the co- 


operation of several of the parents and in our cars we 
took the class on an architectural tour of the city. 

Before we left the school each pupil was given a 
mimeographed paper to fill out. The following ques- 
tions were on this sheet: Which of the buildings are 
crowned by domes? Which are decorated with col- 
umns? Which are trimmed with metal? Which are 
topped by spires? Make a sketch of the facade of the 
Public Library and find two other important buildings 
of the same kind of decoration. (Whenever an ex- 
cursion is taken the children should be given some 
definite assignment.) Other details of decoration 
could have been noted but it would have been too 
confusing for the first lesson. 

Further Procedures—For our next lesson we looked 
at pictures of historic buildings. (Our department has 
an inexpensive Radioptican lantern, a mere toy which 
projects postcards and prints on a screen made from a 
piece of sheet stretched on a wooden frame.) We 
had some postcard pictures of our Ft. Wayne buildings 
and the children suggested bringing others. We com- 
pared the decorative details we had observed on our 
city buildings with those of the Historic types; e. g., 
Parthenon, Pantheon, Cathedral of Amiens, Church of 
the Gesu—and the modern Empire State Building. 
Then we classified our buildings as to whether they 
were Greek, Roman, Gothic, Renaissance, or Modern. 

While we were looking at these buildings I told the 
class something about the life of the various countries 
and the events which caused the development of these 
Historic forms. I tried to help them to see that the 
Art of the Greeks was good because they believed that 
a thing had to be simple in order to be beautiful and 


that Gothic Art was interesting because of its vitality 


and movement, and that its decorative motifs were 
taken from its immediate environment. The children 
decided that simplicity and vitality were important 
attributes and that we must have them in our Art but 
cannot get them by copying ancient forms. 

While we were making our comparisons we dis- 
covered that the freize of our new Post Office was in 
the form of the Greek Egg and Dart Border but that 
a pattern had been incised in it in an attempt to make 
it look like modern decoration. We discussed whether 
it would have been better to have used some such de- 
sign motif as the airplane, train, etc. We discovered 
that the new filtration plant had on it plaques showing 
the history of water service, e. g., the Indian drinking 
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from the river with his hands for a cup and the early 
wells, etc. So we found that the Post Office was 
modern in form and Greek in decoration and that the 
filtration plant was English Gothic in form and mod- 
ern in decoration. We came to the conclusion that it 
should be possible to build modern buildings with 
modern decorations and that such a course should be 
followed. 

With our lantern and pictures we traced construc- 
tion through the Post and Beam, Arch and Dome, 
Vault and Spire, to Steel Construction. We saw what 
each nation had contributed to the history of con- 
struction and were proud to find that after struggling 
through the mazes of false and copied designs, that 
we of America had contributed the true and beautiful 
unadorned skyscraper. We also discovered that in Ft. 
Wayne we had a fine example of this American form in 
our Lincoln Bank Tower. 

The teacher who does not have a complete under- 
standing of the term “Art Appreciation” might stop 
at this point. This must not happen, for the true ap- 
preciation lesson must include some actual manual! 
expression— some manipulative and _ constructive 
activity. 

The Culminating Activity—We decided to have a 
shadow-show assembly about our Ft. Wayne buildings 
for the upper grades of the school. 

We drew facades of representative Ft. Wayne build- 
ings and their Historic ancestors on cardboard. We 
used scraps of oak tag and bristol. When we had to 
buy some we _ used two-ply Strathmore. These 
shadows averaged 18 inches in height. We also drew 
such decorative details as columns, borders, arches, 
gargoyles, etc. These we cut out with razor blades. 


Another class was working out a unit in Historic 
Costume. They made movable shadow-dolls which 
showed the kinds of costumes which were worn at the 
time the various buildings were built. 

A third class contributed cut-out stencils of Historic 
and Modern letters to label the various scenes. 

These buildings and letters were suspended from 
vard sticks with thread. 

A Shadow stage front was constructed from corru- 
gated board. Our muslin screen about 40 in. x 30 in. 
was fastened to this stake front. We used our movable 
footlights for the light. We placed them on a bench 
about four feet back of the Shadow frame. Colored 
crepe papers were moved over the light at various 
dimes during the show. Two boys brought the yard 
sticks with the shadows on them into focus gradually 
and the buildings had the appearance of moving for- 
ward through the air. The costume shadows were 
moved on from the sides by two boys who sat on the 
floor. Musical effects typical of the period were used, 
e. g., during the Gothic scene a ballad was sung with a 
guitar accompaniment. 

During the show explanatory talks were given by 
each member of the class. These talks were arranged 
with the co-operation of the speech teacher. Such 
books as the following were used for reference: 
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Barstow, Charles L.—Famous Buildings 

Price, Matlack—ABC of Architecture 

Cheney, Sheldon—New World Architecture 

Hillyer and Huey—A Child’s History of Art 

Wynne, Gladys—Architecture Shown to the Chil- 
dren. 

A good reference for the teacher is “Children and 
Architecture” by Barnes and Young. 

Outcomes—The pupils awaken to the architectural 
forms in their own city. They see that a contemporary 
style is growing as they grow—a logical outgrowth of 
necessity and new materials. They realize that as 
future artisans and city builders that they may direct 
the destiny of their own architecture. 


Two panels by pupils of the 
Christopher School, Chicago. 
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LETS 
PAIN TING 


A visit to Room II in the Christopher School duriny 
the day confirms the impression that first grade pupils 
really do have fun painting. As we enter the room, 
the appeal of the vivid colors in calcimine on large 
sheets of paper bolstered against the blackboard, rest- 
ing on easles, on spread on the floor, captures our at- 
tention. In a few moments, however, our interest is 
attracted to the corner by the wide sweeps of Ray- 
mond’s long-handled brush as he energetically puts 
meaning into the symbols before him and weaves them 
into a connected composition. Very shortly this obser- 
vation is interrupted by the laughter of Peter and John 
in their co-operative attempt to make the ears of 
Peter’s circus clown wiggle. One of the ears wiggled 
too far, however, and these two co-workers must wait 
for the calcimine to dry before another coat of color 
can be applied in the correction because there are 
peculiar techniques in the handling of this medium. 

Calcimine has its advantages in first grade work, for 
several coats and various colors may be superimposed 
upon each other, provided that the medium is perfectly 
dry before the application of each additional layer. It 
dries quite rapidly and offers variety in tones of color. 
The vivid appeal of the colors is a stimulus to little 
people which induces them to give expression to their 
emotions on paper. The long-handled brushes used in 
connection with the calcimine, are adapted to the 
larger diffuse movements of beginners, and as tools, 
these brushes are in harmony with child development 
at the first grade level. 

As a medium which is thick and heavy, calcimine 
bears a relationship to the topics that are fundamen- 
tal to the interests of childhood, because the topics 
that crave expression by the child are those that are 
vital and weighty to him. The topics most frequently 
used in the drawings of first grade pupils seem to be 
selected from community life, from household occupa- 
tions, from the activities of animals and from the field 
of juvenile literature which offers an extensive rein 
for the play of the imagination. 
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The imaginative element as stimulated by literature, 
is clearly illustrated in picture No. 1) where the three 
little pigs are setting out to seek their fortune while 
their mother bids them “Bon Voyage’ from the door 
of their home. It appears again in picture No. 2 where 
Santa is placing his rewards in the stockings at the 
fire-place in the shadow of the Christmas tree. In pic- 
ture No. 3 the imagery plays about a circus topic. The 
illustration is that of the “Elephant School” with the 
audience seated in the balcony and the elephant teacher 
removing a book from the case, as he prepares to read 
a story to his pupils. Here the imagery enters the 
field of the unreal and the impossible while the ama- 
teur artist finds fun in the realm of the creative. 

After all, it is evident that during the imaginative 
stage, young children experience a real joy in the crea- 
tions of their fancy. At this age the tiny amateur pos- 
sesses the independence and the courage to express in 
his paintings the images constructed from his trips 
into the realm of the ideal and the unreal. In his 
desire to make this joy permanent, so that he may re- 
live it, and enjoy it with others, he portrays the ex- 
perience on paper. Through this procedure he enjoys 
the thrills which come to the accomplished artist who 
is master of his own technique. 

The little beginner, too, must be allowed a certain 
amount of freedom in technique that he may perfect 
the touch which is the expression of his own origi- 
nality. There is no specific formula for creative ex- 
pression of his own originality. There is no specific 
formula for creative expression. Originality is lost 
when ideas are superimposed from without. The first 
grade pupil must be allowed freedom in the choice of 
topic, in the selection of color, and in the manipulation 
of materials. We can visualize the result of this free- 
dom in picture No. 4, entitled “The Airplane Takes 
Off’. We want the pupil to give us the impression of 
the thing as he sees it, for his impression is not like 
ours. In the contrasting of impressions we become 
aware of the conviction that originality is the soul 
of art. 
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young pupils in the Washington 
State Normal School at Cheney, 
Washington, under the direc- 


Two pastel drawings made by 
tion of Esther Gingrich. 


THE CREATIVE ABILITY OF YOUNG CHILDREN IS SHOWN 
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Above is a tempera painting by 
a pupil in the public school at 
Oyster Bay, New York, under 
the supervision of L. Nabor. 


At the left is a tempera painting 
by a pupil of Jessie Todd, Elemen- 
tary School, University of Chicago. 


IN THESE FOUR VERSIONS OF THE MADONNA AND CHILD 
FOR NOVEMBER 
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Christmas toys at almost no cost at all of odds 
and ends of materials—scraps from the Manual 
Training shops, tin from old cans, cork from in- 
sulators, cloth from the ragbag, etc., made by 
prospective teachers in the Art Education Work- 
shop at the College of Education, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit. Hundreds of these toys are in- 
vented each year for distribution to community 
centers, children's hospitals and for neighbors. 
The Humpty-Dumpty is concocted from an old 
white sock dyed pink in beet juice; the policeman 
is from a cracker box; the sulky big doll is from 
a burlap bag; the blonde Alice-in-Wonderland 
with the screwy neck is from wood scraps from 
the power machines used in the Trade schools. 
The toy chest at the right is so delightfully fan- 
tastic that no one would guess that it began as a 

rune box. The chalk drawings at the back are 
es Alice Paulus Smed and the "models" were 
children whom she taught in one of the local 
community centers with the toys which they 
themselves evolved in her class. 
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An intimate view of a group of nine and ten 
year olds, also from the Poe Training School 
working with paper, cardboard and paste to 
manufacture properties and performers for a 
school circus which began as an interest in the 
Literature Workshop. The fat man who is evolv- 
ing in the center front is made of a composite 
"dough" of old newspaper, flour and water. 
Materials are scarce in these times particularly 
where so much activity and so much enthusiasm 
is rampant. Consequently all sorts of waste 
products of this industrial age are brought in by 
the children and converted into whatever is 
needed. On the back wall is a One-Boy show 
of Humane-Week Animal posters and toys. 
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There is nothing that children like better 
than playing shop or store, especially 
at Christmas time. In this picture many 
children at the Poe School of the Col- 
lege of Education of Wayne Univrsity, 
Detroit, are busy at work making toys 
for the annual December sale. The 
entire place is vibrant with work and 
creative activity and the decorations 
radiate the Christmas atmosphere. 
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NEW SCULPTURAL GLASS PANEL AT RADIO CITY 


With the removal of scaffolding, the world’s largest 
sculptural glass panel will be revealed to the public 
today (Friday, October 4th) in Rockefeller Center. 

The panel is the work of Attilio Piccirilli, and has 
been installed over the main entrance to the Palazzo 
d’Italia, 626 Fifth Avenue. It is 16 feet high, 11 feet 
wide, measures over six inches at its thickest point, 
and weighs three and a half tons. 

The successful completion and installation of the 
panel required the development of new casting tech- 
niques and nine months of labor. It heralds the wide- 
spread use of large-scale castings of sculptural glass 
for architectural decoration, according to Mr. Piccirilli. 

The panel is composed of forty-five sections of vary- 
ing size, the largest of which weighs two hundred and 
fifty pounds. These sections are joined by a trans- 
parent cement rendering the seams practically invis- 
ible, giving the effect of a solid sculptural screen. 

An unusual type of glass specially treated to reduce 
transparency was used by the Corning Glass Works 
in fabricating the panel. By a hand-process known as 
“cathering’’, the glass was put into the molds in small 
quantities in such a way as to cause bubbles and other 
imperfections which break up the glass’ crystal clear- 


NEW STAFF MEMBERS 


Carnegie Insctitute of Technology has added two 
artists to its teaching staff in the department of paint- 
ing and design this year. Peter Miiller-Munk, German- 
born industrial designer of New York City, and Miss 
Mary Frances Murdoch, graduate of Carnegie’s art 
department in 1921, will be the two to join Pitts- 
burgh’s art colony. 

Miiller-Munk is a graduate of the University of 
Berlin and of the Academy of Fine and Industrial Arts 
in Berlin. For some years he has conducted a studio 
in New York where he has executed commissions for 
well-known firms in metal, leather and pottery. He 
has taught at the New York School of Fine and Indus- 
trial Arts and at the New York evening School of 
Industrial Art. He has also given classes at the Craft 
Students League. He has lectured before numerous 
art groups on modern design and articles by him on 
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ness, giving it the effect of fluidity and and molding, 
and the general appearance of a huge slab of onyx. 

The heroic figure of a man thrusting a spade into 
the earth dominates the design. He symbolizes the 
creative aspect of labor, and is flanked by an inscrip- 
tion in Italian which means “Art is Labor, Labor is 
Art’. Above the figure are the Italian words meaning 
‘‘Advance Forever, Eternal Youth’’. 

Surmounting the new panel, the coat of arms of 
Italy has been carved in stone. This cartouche con- 
tains the crown of the ruling house of Savoy and the 
Fascist emblem. 

A second panel also executed by Piccirilli and cast 
by the Corning Glass Works will be installed above 
the main entrance to the six-story extension of the 
International Building at Fifth Avenue and Fifty-first 
Street within the next few months. 

Piccirilli was born in Tuscany, but has lived in this 
country since 1888. He designed the Maine Monu- 
ment at Columbus Circle, the Fireman’s Memorial on 
Riverside Drive, and the Soldiers’ Monument in the 
Bronx. His work is on display in the Metropolitan 
Museum, galleries in Chicago, San Francisco, Buffalo, 
Rome and many other museums throughout the world. 


AT CARNEGIE 


this subject have appeared in many magazines and 
newspapers. 

Examples of his work have been exhibited at the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, Cleveland Mu- 
seum, Detroit Museum, Boston Museum, and the Chi- 
cago Art Institute, and in smaller galleries in New 
York. His work has been purchased by the Detroit 
and Newark Museums and by many private collectors. 

He will have the rank of assistant professor and will 
teach industrial design at Tech. 

Miss Murdoch was assistant professor of Fine Arts 
at the University of Georgia during the past year. 
She has been supervisor of art in the public schools of 
Kansas City, Mo., and of Indianapolis, and she was 
formerly head of the art department at the Kansas 
State Teachers College. At Carnegie Tech as assistant 
professor of art education she will use her wide ex- 
perience in training teachers of art. 
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DESIGN LESSON 


With Christmas approaching, our thoughts naturally 
turn to greeting cards, party favors, place cards, 
wrapping paper, and all those things which are so 
definite a part of the holiday season and its activity. 
This gives a splendid opportunity to those persons in- 
terested in design. A great amount of experience is 
unnecessary, and in these days when funds are limited, 
it would be beneficial in many ways to make these 
Christmas accessories. 

With the advantage of having worked on lessons 
one and two, many devices will already be at hand. 
In lesson one the development of decorative units was 
discussed and in lesson two the making of geometric 
motifs and all-over patterns. With this in mind at- 
tention might be given to the various things which are 
typical of Christmas decoration. Stars, bells, Christ- 
mas trees, mistletoe, holly, snow crystals, wreaths, and 
many such symbols present themselves at once. With 
these symbols in mind the problem is ready to be 
solved, whether it be wrapping paper, invitations, box- 
tops, or greeting cards. 

In the case of wrapping paper, an all-over pattern 
would probably be the most logical and the easiest 
solution. It could be executed either by painting di- 
rectly on the paper, stenciling, or block printing. In 
any case the design should be simple. Don't attempt 
elaborate or intricate patterns. The most charming 
ones are usually those which are easiest to consider. 
Adhere to those devices used in the previous lessons, 
reducing any symbol used to its simplest terms and 
making as many variants of it as possible. The star for 
the designer hasn't necessarily five points. It might 
have so many points that it becomes a circle with a 
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FOR BEGINNERS 


zig-zag edge, or it might be a thin circle with a few 
regularly placed radiating lines. The Christmas tree 
can be expressed as a tall triangle with either plain or 
serrated sides, or it might be made of a series of 
broad low triangles placed one upon the other and 
diminishing in size regularly from the bottom to the 
top. Experiments of this kind will quickly suggest 
other means of simplifying these, as well as other sym- 
bols to be used. When the unit is decided upon, the 
repeat can be tried. An easy way to hit upon a logi- 
cal repeat is to cut out several of the units from paper. 
These can be arranged and rearranged very quickly 
and a manner of repetition will soon be found. Keep 
in mind that the units must be systematically disposed 
and that it might be better not to have a definite up 
and down to the pattern as it will be seen from all 
angles. 


Box-tops, cards, and many other things can be 
made of cut paper as well as by painting, stenciling, 
block-printing, or drawing with colord crayons. Study 
lesson one for methods of making units. The success 
of the unit depends upon variety and unity, a fine: 
interplay of straight and and curved shapes—which 
will have become apparent to those who have seri- 
ously attempted to carry out the preceding lessons. 


The matter of color is a personal one but it is also 
tempered by the season. Everyone is accustomed to 
red and green at Christmas time, but these are not 


the only colors. Gaiety is the key note. Try some 
different ones—lemon yellow, persian blue, and ver- 
million; chartreuse, jade green, and silver; magenta, 
orange, and gold. 
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These papers were made by 
design pupils at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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t is an alluring adventure to design one's own Christmas papers like 
those shown on these two pages. There are countless uses to which 
these papers may be put to make the holiday gay. In some cases a brush, 
some gay tempera paint and manila paper were used. In other cases a 
pair of scissors, colored paper and paste were the means. Some will 
«show a pleasing combination of all these. The aim is to keep them joyous, 
playful and rhythmic. The best shapes to use are those which are simple 
and easy to understand. They must repeat in some orderly fashion. 
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THE QUILTS OF HAWAII 


Continued from page |8 


One of the most popular of all quilt designs is the 
breadfruit, or ulu. Lilies have been the inspiration 
for designs, and so have the yellow mamo, beloved of 
royalty ; the poni moi, or carnation; and the mokihana, 
a fragrant berry from the island of Kauai. In recent 
years, pineapple patterns have been favorites. 

Quilts dedicated to certain places have been less fre- 
quently seen of late, but there have been several ex- 
amples in the shows of the “Ka Makani Kaili Aloha”’ 
pattern (The Wind That Carries Love) and of other 
quilts symbolic of winds, waves, or clouds. 

Best known of all the patterns dedicated to Ha- 
waiian royalty is the “Lei o Kaahumanu’”, using as a 
motif the lei, kahili and crest of Kaahumanu, first 
queen of the islands. 

Quilt patterns were jealously guarded, and it was 
considered a high honor to have a design dedicated to 
one. Many of the designs known by the same name 
vary considerably in detail, as the patterns were cut 
by memory after a casual glance at a choice quilt. 

Efforts are being made now to develop new designs, 
especially ones which would be well adapted to modern 
homes, and to work them out in colors which, while not 
sacrificing the Hawaiian feeling, would harmonize 
with modern decorative schemes. 


HIGH SCHOOL BLOCK PRINTING 


Continued from page 1!2 


pattern. The part of the block which is not inked 
will then be cut out. This is when the fun really be- 
gins. Tools are experimented with and prints are ex- 
amined to discover the different ways textural and 
shaded effects may be produced. Inventions of new 
ways should be encouraged but no hit or miss work 
permitted. The student should decide what he wants 
to do and then, after practicing on another block, pro- 
ceed to the final cutting. 

Perhaps this would be a suitable time to tell what 
kind of tools we use. We have two sizes of U gauges 
and three sizes of V veiners. These come in sets of 
five tool ends with one handle which is fitted with a 
key to hold the blades rigid. We have fifteen of these 
sets besides eighteen single tools, (nine veiners and 
nine gauges). As there are usually a few students who 
through absence or slow work are behind the others, 
we find this a sufficient and convenient number. Two 
students in each class take charge of collecting and 
distributing the tools and whenever practical, arrange- 
ments are made whereby the tools may be taken home 
to do extra work. 

We do our printing in crews of three. Our equip- 
ment consists of a pane of glass about eighteen inches 
square, a six inch brayer, printing ink of various 
colors, paper (or cloth) and a home-made printing 
press made by building a box around an old clothes 
wringer, making the top a level with a slit between 
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the rollers. One of the crew inks the blocks, one places 


the ink block on the paper and runs these through the 
wringer, and the third returns the print with the block 
to the maker. He checks the print carefully, makes 
any necessary corrections or improvements on the 
block, writes suggestions on the print as to changes in 
the manner of printing, and returns both to the 
crew for final printing. The best students are chosen 
for the first printing crew and after they have learned 
how, they train other crews, and as many as possible 
are given a chance to print. Usually one period is 
allowed for each crew and they often make thirty 
prints in this time. This may go on long after the rest 
of the class are working at another problem. 
Blockprinting skill is so quickly developed, results 
are so encouraging and the desire to try other affects 
and subjects becomes so strong that oftentimes this 
art becomes a favorite pastime. Besides being rich in 
educational possibilities for the classroom, it there- 
fore also becomes a good influence toward well spent 


leisure. We hope you will try it sometime. 
MECHANIZATION EVOLVES 
A NEW PERSPECTIVE Continued from page 6 


thusiasts that all lines converge somewhere on the line 
between heaven and earth? He couldn’t; and so he 
shelved his rules and began teaching perspective in a 
far more general and elastic manner that relied upon 
the use of the faculties of perception and thought 
rather than upon that of memory. Adapting himself 
to the new landscape, and carried simultaneously on 
the wave of the new progressive education, the educa- 
tor has changed his method of teaching perspective 
into a stimulating, thought-provoking thing, impreg- 
nated with design possibilities. 

The child in the school thinks more vitally and 
alertly as a result of the recent physical changes in the 
world. The psychological effect upon all Americans 
has been tremendous. Not only has our visual worid 
been enlarged and changed in character but our inter- 
ests have been greatly broadened and our sensitivities 
quickened. New attitudes and new ways of thinking 
have permeated the mind. 

The twentieth century American thinks on a grand 
scale. He hears the president of his country discuss 
governmental affairs in terms of billions of dollars. 
He learns that it is possible for him to talk to himself 
around the world at the rate of eighty-four dollars 
per three minutes. He views a mural three thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-five square feet in area exe- 
cuted by an artist in two weeks with the heip of twelve 
union painters. 

Having discarded much that was old and accepted 
so much that was new, the modern man discredits 
much. He is argumentative, agnostic, receptive, ques- 
tioning of past knowledge, eager for new. The world 
should take hope and the future rejoice because of 
him and thank the machine, transformer of mind and 
matter, which welded him. 
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